MODERN TRAVEL

leapt towards the heavens with the quiver and thrill
of a hunter at a fence. The Persian boy and Butcher
frankly collapsed ; the gunner was disturbed ; and even
the Frenchmen, experienced fliers, admitted afterwards
that it had been " un voyage p6nible." We lunched
at Rutbahj where the Nairn Transport Company rents
a large square fort from the Government of Iraq.
Members of the local camel corps, ferocious men with
daggers stuck all over them and rifles in their hands,
guarded the entrance. Within the courtyard, which
was filled with tattered and irrelevant humanity, stood
a comfortable and very cool lounge, supplied with
weekly papers. The wife of the superintendent brought
two tame mongooses to play with the guests. She said
that her chief amusements were learning to gallop on
a camel and shooting gazelle from a car. I shared a table
with the gunner, who, on discovering my first and more
exclusive Alma Mater, remarked that he wouldn't have
thought it, and proceeded to expatiate on the airs of
her offspring out East. I was flattered.

In the afternoon the heat became even greater. It
was so unusual, so improbably violent, that I wondered
how it was that I or anyone else continued to survive
under such conditions. A lake appeared ; and then
a muddy ribbon, fringed with palm woods : the Tigris.
A haze of dust proclaimed the city of the Arabian
Nights. We landed for tea. I asked why, of all in-
vented hats, the Iraqis should have chosen the black
Victorian forage-cap for their national head-dress. No
one knew.

The Maude Hotel, a ramshackle wooden quadrangle,
was prepared for our reception. I retired to my room
in the interests of the Express and wrote : " The heat
is like a joke ; the paper shrivels as I type ; the glass
from which I drink, though filled with iced ginger-beer,
emits a sharp warmth." Attached to my room was a
wooden bathroom, which I thought held the seed of
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